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SPEECH 



HON. JOHI^ P. JONES, 



The Senate having under consideration tlie bill (S. No. 617) to pro^ndi; for the 
redemption and reissue oE United States notes and for fi-ee hanking — 

Mr. JONES said: 

Ml*. President : It seems to me it is the Middle States, the Weetern 
States, and the Southern States that lack prosperity, when they come 
here and tell us they have no product with which they can get the 
kind of money that the world uses to transact its hnsiness, and which 
is acknowledged everywhere to he the standard of value. I cannot 
see how it is that the currency of this .country is at from 10 to 15 per 
cent, discount, and yet that there is not enough of it, unless it is he- 
cause the people distrust their Government and have no faith in its 
stability. - 

Senators tell us that we need more hanks in this, that, and the 
other locality in the Southern and Western States. Let me ask, is 
there any power in State lines that prohibits money going from one 
State across its boundaries into another ? If this money is wanted in 
one section of the country and it exists in another, will it not travel 
from the section in which it is to the place where it is wanted ? We 
find no difficulty in getting all the gold we require in California, 
Nevada, and Oregon. Gold and silver are the chief products of 
Nevada, and we pay out that gold and silver to whoever wiU come 
with what we want and give us the most for it ; and I presume that 
gold will travel to any country where it is not made a fugitive by 
vicious enactments that make irredeemable paper a legal-tender for 
obligations and debts. Whenever you make a paper money that has 
no intrinsic value whatever a legal-tender for the payment of debts, 
then gold will disappear from the circulation. 

Mr. MORTON. Let me ask my friend a question. Nevada, I be- 
lieve, is a State in the Union, and yet Nevada refused to accept that 
which the Congress of the United States did make a legal tender, and 
the legal-tender currency of the United States has been persistently 
rejected both in Nevada and California. 

Mr. JONES. The people of Nevada were honest enough to do this: 
When a man agi'eed to pay a certain sum in gold and silver, which 
were worth more than greenbacks, they forced him to do it. They 
were unable to see how the Government could be assisted by allowing 
a debtor to plunder his creditor. It is one of the glories of that 
State, and one of the glories of that coast, that debtors there were 
never permitted to plunder their creditors, as it seems to me is sought 
to be done here at this time. 

Mr. MORTON. Will theSenator allow me to ;isk a question right 
there ? 



Mr. JONES. Certainly. 
• Mr. MORTON. I ask him what would have become of our country 
if all the States of the Union had foUowea the example of Nevada 
and rejected the legal-tenders? 

Mr. JONES. We should have put down the rebellion for hfteen 
hundred millions less money than it did cost. 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. That is true. 

Mr. JONES. That is what would have happened to this country. 
And more than this, we should have been spared all the embarrass- 
ments and uncertainties which have nearly overwhelmed us during 
the past nine years. We should have saved since the close of the 
war a hundred millions a year, and prevented untold disasters yet to 
come if we do not retrace our steps, and which will, as I believe, 
imperil the honor and prosperity of the country. Why, sir, if the 
opportunity the war gave ua to issue the greenbacks had been denied 
us, and if such great benefits, as some seem to think, have flowed 
from such issue, I tremble at the contemplation of the condition we 
should have been in if peace had continued, and the glorious opening 
had been lost to us forever ; for with the increase of population and 
the alleged necessity of a certain amount of money per capita, we 
never could have owed enough on which to do our business. 

Now, sir, what did happen f Ignoring the history of other nations ; 
taking no warning from the wrecks of false financial systems strewn 
along their pathway, the first thing we did was to make irredeemable 
paper a legal tender, and thereby almost immediately advanced the 
price of everything 100 per cent. Having thus made everything we 
were compelled to buy double its former price, we then entered upon the 
negotiation of loans and a rigorous system of taxation to raise money 
with which to buy. This we should have done in the start, and what 
we could have done ; but we first thoroughly demoralized the whole 
country and aU its industries ; we plundered the creditors and allowed 
the debtors to discharge their obligations by paying from 30 to 50 
per cent, less than they owed, and then we started to raise money for 
putting down the rebellion in the only way we should have done in 
the commencement. We resorted at the outset to measures con- 
demned by financiers everywhere ; to that which I would only have 
been willing to do at the last extremity. When every dollar had 
been raised that could be raised by taxation ; when every man had 
been put into our ranks that could have been forced into them by 
conscription, then, as a last resort, I would' have agreed to the issue 
of irredeemable paper money, A great "^^^ cannot be carried on by 
pieces of paper payable at convenience and bearing no interest. This 
paper currency, instead of adding strength to the imperiled country,- 
was a source of weakness. Its issuance was an impeachment of the 
patriotism of the nation, and an underrating of the resources of the 
country. It was a cheat upon the ])eople in teaching them the per- 
nicious idea that in carrying on a great civil war economyand indus- 
try were not necessary ; that production and destruction were con- 
vertible terms ; and that the activity of the printing-press in the pro- 
duction of paper money would amply compensate for the activity of 
armies in the destruction of wealth. 

Mr. MORTON. I wiU say to my friend that his position is con- 
sistent, inasmuch as he regards the greenback as a curse from the 
beginning. 

Mr. JONES. I do, most undoubtedly, and I further believe that 
it is the duty of men to face that question. I know that the loyal 
people of the United States have been disinclined to discuss the mo- 



rality or wisdom of the financial measures of tlae Government inau- 
gurated during the rebellion. So joyfu]. were they with the thought 
that we were able to put it down at all, that they have not cared to 
scrutinize the means by which it was suppressed. But it seems to 
me, if "history is philosophy teaching hy example," it is the duty of 
this body to investigate the subject, so that in case another rebellion 
shall arise we may see whether the last one was not put down at 
about double the cost that need to have been incurred. It seems to 
me that it was, and that the experience of the past is the best light 
to guide our footsteps in the future. 

Much is said about the value of the greenback; the superior quality 
of the Government money, the best, as they teU us, that the world has 
ever seen ; one Senator,iu a moment of supremest exaltation, declaring 
it " battle-bom." We are told that the honor and entire resources of 
this great Government are pledged to its redemption. What is this 
"great Government" so far as that pledge is concerned? At present, 
it is this Senate. Some appear to think that there is a power exclu- 
sive of this body whose honor is pledged to the redemption of the 
greenbacks. If this Senate votes that it will not pay them, then the 
honor of this coimtry is not pledged at this time to. their redemption. 
This Senate has voted on seversS amendments to the bill under con-* 
sideration that it will not pay them ; it has voted that it will take 
no means toward paying them ; and that it will not look to any day 
in the future when tjtie creditors of this country may expect that it 
will pay them at all ; and unless some future Senate shall be elected, 
unless some body shall hereafter convene in this Chamber, that will 
he more careful of the honor of the country than the present Senate 
seems now inclined to be, I do not understand how that honor is to be 
kept unsullied or the jjledge redeemed. Most certainly an additional 
issue of irredeemable paper money is a violation of the spirit of the 
pledge and a step in the direct road to ruin, bankruptcy, and dis- 
honor. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him ? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator spoke of the pledge of this Senate rep- 
resenting the Government. He does not mean to say that the Senate 
is the Government ? 

Mr. JONES. So far as the redemption of the Government's prom- 
ises are concerned, it is. 

Mr. LOGAN. Then every time the Senator is defeated a part of the 
Government is defeated. 

Mr. JONES. Of course, I mean that the Senate is the Govern- 
ment, not in its power to enact a law, but in its power to prevent the 
enactment of one. . No law can be passed without the assent of the _ 
Senate. When Senators grow eloquent about some great government, ' 
so sacred that we scarcely dare to raise our eyes and gaze upon it, be- 
ing pledged to the redemption of these pieces of paper, what do they 
mean ? Do they not know that whenever a majority of this body 
refuses to vote that this paper shall at some future time be redeemed, 
then that pledge is broken and the honor on which it rested is scat- 
tered to the four winds and vanishes into thin air ? 

I believe that the present financial system is an injury and only an 
injury to all the industries of this country, and a comparison of the 
census statistics for 1S50, 1860, and 1870 will make it manifest. 

When people complain that the banks of this country are viciously 
distributed, it can also be shown that the industries of the country 
are viciously distributed. Men have not been left free to select the 
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occupations wWoli they can best and most profitably follow. When-; 
ever an inflation occurs, such as has taken place, the first rise m price 
takes place in stocks, ^vorthless and otherwise; the stocks upon the 
market in Wall street, that are shiittlecooked between the battle- 
doorsof the " bulls" and " bears." The next thing to rise in thecountryis 
personal proper ty, fabrics that men can speculate in and the operations 
in which can be closed within brief periods. The next property to 
rise is city lots and rents of every description. You see yonr cUy 
property figuring magnificently on the a3se_ssment rolls, and men 
spending their anticipated incomes from the rents of such property. 
The next thing that rises in price is labor. The last of all that rises 
is agricultural lands. 

Now mark what the census tells us. In 1860 there were thir- 
teen hundred thousand people engaged in manufactories in this coun- 
try. The wages paid to them amounted to about $378,000,000. In 
dealing with figures I give round numbers, and do not pretend to be 
entirely accurate, because I am speaking from recollection. The capi- 
tal stock of the manufacturing establishments of the United States 
was about $1,000,000,000, the product was $1,800,000,000, and I will 
say that during that year our exports were much larger than our 
imports. We were exporting of cotton fabrics about $12,000,000, I 
believe, to China. 

In 1870 there were about two millions of people engaged in manufac- 
tories. They received about $775,000,000 in wa^es. In other words, 
about 50 per cent, more were engaged in the business of manufactures 
than in 1860, and they received about double the wages. The capital 
used in this manufacturing business was about $2,100,000,000. One 
would suppose that the product would he about 50 per cent., certainly 
not more than 75 per cent., above that of 1860 ; but the product, instead 
of being $1,800,000,000, was $4,200,000,000, or nearly 150 per cent, more 
than in 1360. This increase was in the price of the product and not 
the quantities produced. 

These figures seemed to show extraordinary prosperity in the man- 
ufacturing interests ; but the panic of September dispelled the illu- 
sion. The tremendous snperstructiu'e of credit upon which this 
apparent prosperity rested was based on too slender a foundation of 
actual capita], and the moment the public confidence was shaken the 
entire manufacturing interests of the country were paralyzed and 
many of the oldest houses ruined. 

The Superintendent of the Census computes the average increase 
in prices of manufactured articles at 56 per cent, in 1870 over those 
of 1860. The farmers and producers of our raw materials pay this 56 
per cent, upon all they consume in the production of their crops, and 
in addition thereto they pay enormons profits which the retail dealers 
always exact when an inconvertible paper currency is the circulating 
medium. Those dealers always put their prices at rates which will 
insure them against the possible depreciation in value of the currency 
from the time of sale till the day of payment and also retiu'u them 
an exorbitant interest on the credit extended. 

And now as to the condition of the agricultui-al interest in 1870. 
The decade between 1850 and 1860 exhibited a much higher degree 
of prosperity in this direction than that between 1860 and 1870, view- 
ing it from whatever stand-point you choose. People seem to have 
left their farms and sought the cities to engage in the semi-gambUug 
business of manufacturing, made so by an inconvertible paper money. 

There were nearly six millions of people engaged in agriculture in 
1870 ; the value of their farms, witli implements, machinery, and live 



stock, was $11,000,000,000. This enormous sum represents the capital 
then invested in agricultural pursuits in the United States. And what 
•vras the product of, or the return for, this vast investment ? About 
$2,400,000,000. 

We have thus seen two millions of people engaged in manufacturing, 
with a capital of $2,100,000,000, flood the country with a product valued 
at $4,200,000,000 ; now deduct the cost of raw material used in this great 
production, which was $2,400,000,000, and you have $1,800,000,000 left 
to represent the interest on the $3,100,000,000 of capital and the 
earnings of two million people employed. In other words, two million 
people, with a capital of $2,100,000,000, earned over|l,800,000,000 in the 
year 1870, while six million people, with a capital of over$ll,000,000,000, 
♦yarned but $2,400,000,000 in agricultural pursuits during the same 
period. Three times the number of laborers, employing more than 
five times the amount of capital, receive but 33 per cent, more as the 
gross amount of their product. This is $900 to each person engaged 
in manufactures against $400 to each engaged in agriculture. 

And yet honorable Senators inform us here that we want more 
paper money, so that the inilation in prices of personal property and 
of stocks, and of the business that draws our population to the cities, 
flhall be indefinitely increased, that speculation shall be aggravated, 
and that the farmer shall receive less and less from year to year, while 
the gambler and the stock-jobber shall get more and more. They 
want money for what? I have seen nobody anywhere who wants to 
hire out, but everybody wants to hire somebody else. 

We do not want to have enterprise stimulated in this country. We 
want labor encouraged by better money. We want the laborer who 
receives his pay for a day's work to know that it will not shrink in 
-value on his way to the store where he buys the necessaries of life. 
We want no more banks of circulation without redemption, for though 
I admit that they are great institutions for the accumulation of wealth, 
they do very little toward its production. They absorb nearly all 
the surplus property in their immediate vicinity. They adorn with 
palatial residences the avenues where gamblers and stock-jobbers 
dwell, while they cover the farms with blisters in the shape of mort- 
gages. 

What need of more banks ? What relief can additional banks give 
to those who have no security to offer for loans ? Who fails now to 
obtain loans on sufficient security ? As it is claimed that there is 
but an insignificant profit of 2 per cent, on circulation, while 
money in the South and West readily commands from 1 to 2 per 
cent, per month, why are not banks of deposit, requiring no charter 
from Goveriunent, more to the purpose than additional banks of circu- 
lation? Will the money-lender refuse to be satisfied unless he re- 
ceives not only the interest on .his capital but also a charter from 
the Government to collect interest on what he owes ? For the bank 
issues, which we call money, are really mere evidences of the-bank's 
indebtedness. 

Does the much-eulogized bank currency lack the flexibility to 
enable it to reach the places where it is most wanted? Is the locality 
of the bank important to the borrower? Will not the best intere.st 
and security bring the money from any distance for investment? If 
all the banks of the United States were in Texas, would New York 
suffer for the want of money ? Did not the surplus capital of Europe 
come to carry on our war and build our railroads? Doubt that water 
will find its level; doubt that quicksilver will find the pores of the 
vessel containing ifc; doul>t that atmosphere will press toward a 
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Taounin, but do not doubt that capital will seek tiie best invest- 
ments as to interest and security. 

I can see nothing to result from additional issues of inconvertible 
paper money but inevitable disaster. It would work the confiscation 
now of a small portion of the creditor's property for the use of the 
debtor, to be succeeded from time to time by further confiscations. 

Most of the representatives here of States that are claimed to be 
debtor States desire an increase of this currency. I say to them that 
no nation can be strong and be dishonest ; no nation can be strong 
and attempt to confiscate the property of one citizen and give it to 
another ; no nation can make money plenty when it says to the cred- 
itor who has loaned it, " You shall receive back only a portio;a of 
-what yon have loaned in full satisfaction of the debt." A spoliation 
of this character will take away the inducement for the creation and 
accumulation of property, and, if such a policy continues, I venture 
the prediction that the time is not far distant when, as was said in 
the times of the worthless continental money, the hard-hearted and 
nimble-footed debtor will pursue his fugitive creditor and will pay 
him 'without pity and without remorse. 

1 Does this Congress mean now to leave entirely out of view and to 
discard forever a standard of value ? Did any country ever accumu- 
late wealth, achieve greatness, or attain a high civilization without 
-such standard ? And what but gold can be that standard? What 
other thing on earth possesses the requisite qualities? Its value is 
represented by the average amount of labor required to produce it. 
Its scarcity gives a small quantity of it great value, so that it is 
easily transported from place to place. It is capable of division and 
subdivision, and also of being reunited— all without loss. It is in 
every commercial country made into coins and stamped, by national 
authority, with a certificate as to fineness and weight. It is flexible 
and self-regulating, and flows by natural laws wherever the exigen- 
cies of trade demand it. 

Gold is the articulation of commerce. It is the most potent agent 
of civilization. It is gold that has lifted the nations from barbarism. 
It has done more to organize society, to promote industry and insure 
its rewar4s, to inspire progress, to encourage science and the arts, than 
gunpowder, steam, and electricity. 

The use of ^old had its origin in the necessities of mankind. The 
human heart is set upon it. It will command the proper services of 
everybody at all times and in all plijces. The necessities which com- 
pel its use are as inexorable to-day as they were at the beginning, 
although improved systems of exchange have diminished the propor- 
tionate volume necessary to do the work. 

So- exact a measure is it of human efibrt, that when it is exclusively 
used as money it teaches the very habit of honesty. It neither deals 
in nor tolerates false pretenses. It cannot lie. It keeps its promises 
to rich and poor alike. 

While it has seen human institutioiis perish and human govern- 
ments crumble and decay, it is itself imperishable. The gold that 
■was in Solomon's temple possessed the same qualities as the gold dug 
to-day from the sands of Africa. The gold of California and the gold 
•f Australia are precisely the same. It defies the corroding hand of 
time and the friction of the ages. It is the common denominator of 
values. It makes possible the classification of labor and the equita- 
fcle interchange of commodities. Gold h as intervened in the bargains 
made between men since the dawn of civilization, and it has never 
failed to faithfully fulfill its part as the universal agent and servant 



of mankind. But it withdraws from the companionsliip of the be- 
dizened harlot called irredeemable paper money, and says to every 
people, " Banish her before you look for my return." It is the oxy- 
gen in the commercial atmosphere, and its absence produces financial 
asphyxia. 

The value of gold is not affected by the stamp of Government. 
That is merely the final and reliable evidence of its weight and fine- 
ness. I 

You must have something with the attribute of extension when you 
measure extension ; to measure weight you must have something of 
specific gravity ; and to measure value you must have something of 
value — something thatiequireslaborto produce it. Gold has this requi- 
site. The stamp on a gold dollar says in effect : " This Government 
pledges its honor that this coin is nine-tenths fine and contains 25.8 
grains in weight." The Government stamp on every piece of coin is 
a certificate to mankind that the bearer has rendered a service unto 
society which is measured by that piece of metal, and that he is en- 
titled to an equivalent service from society in return, payable on 
demand. Such a draft has never yet been dishonored. 

What does a piece of this Government paper say — this paper that 
the honor of the Government is pledged to redeem, and which the 
custodians of that honor refuse to redeem and refuse to take any 
steps toward redeeming ? It says: "The holder of this piece of paper 
has rendered a service unto society of an uncertain, unascertained, 
and unasoertainable value, dependent entirely upon the precise day of 
the week or month when such service was rendered, and is entitled 
to such service in return as the 'bulls' and 'bears' of "Wall street, or 
a vote of the Congress of the United States, or both, may determine." 
[Laughter.] 

We are told that money is the utensil of trade ; that it is the tool 
of the workman. Well, sir, it seems to me that our present currency, 
instead of being the spade of the husbandman, is the dice-box of the 
gambler. [Applause.] 

It is said that it is the grease that lubricates the wheels of com- 
merce. Well, sir, this iiTcdeemable paper money is a sort of grease 
that makes the hub expand, the spokes expand, and the axle expand. 
At one moment the grease spurts out on everybody, and the next this 
wheel without a tire is running dry on its axle. [Laughter.] Another 
difficulty is that the driver is too often diverted from the manage- 
ment of his wagon to speculation in the rise and fall of the grease. 
The money which consists of paper promises cannot be a standard 
of value. It measures nothing but the average hopes, fears, con- 
fidence, and doubts of this people as to the ability and intention of 
their Government to ultimately redeem it in gold, and is itself 
measured by gold. It finds its way into the pockets of speculators 
and gamblers, who win it, rather than the pockets of the laborers who 
earn it. ;;::i'r::;r: 

Mr. MORTON. I Avill ask my friend a question. He talks about 
gambling. I will ask him it there has not been as much gambling 
in California and Nevada in the last ten or fifteen years as in any 
other State in the Union? 

Mr. JONES. The people there buy what they think is valuable and 
likely to increase in price, and if they have anything which they fear 
will fall in price they sell it. We have never had any money panics. 
We have never called upon the Congress of the United States to 
relieve tlie gambler from any portion of his liabilities, or to issue 
more money in order that he might more easily pay his debts. [Ap- 
plause.] 
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Tlie siicculators in Califrirniu an'- <lebtor3, as tliey aro on thifi side 
of the mountains. Tliuy and they alone are demanding aai increase 
of the currency. 

We are told that our industries aro languishing, that our cotton 
mills are idle. Well, sir, as they can run but six or seven months 
in the year under existing conditions, I hope they will remain idle 
until the glut of fabrics they have produced is disposed of, so that 
when they start again they may fiu-nish constant employment and 
their operatives be sure of their pay. 

We are told that our iron mills are idle. Well, sir, I hope they will 
remain idle until the men who labor in them can have better assur- 
ance of continuous employment and its reward than is furnished by 
the purchase of railroad iron on credit by bogus companies, which 
depend upon taxing the people to keep them up, or the sale of their 
bonds for fmids with which to pay interest. If our mills are only to 
run spasmodically and overstock the market, or roll out iron for rail- 
road tracks in xminhabited regions to enrich laud-grabbers and spec- 
ulators, I hope they will remain idle. Their work can result in no 
good to the operatives or the country. 

Our manufacturing interests were not brought to a stand-still by 
any movements toward redemiption. The panic which drove their 
operatives into the streets last fall, to struggle through the winter, 
was the legitimate fruit of the existing financial system and was not 
caused by a scarcity of pap£r money. It came from a want of con- 
fidence that the inflated prices which then prevailed could be main- 
tained and a belief that the bubble would soon burst. Those who 
had money hoarded it, instead of allowing its healthful circulation, 
and, as a consequence, stagnation, panic, and ruin followed. 

Sii', I maintain that there is money enough now in this country for 
every legitimate purpose. But that you will ever see that glorious 
time when nobody will want money, that you will ever reach that 
era when nobody will be clamoring for more money, I do not believe. 
I hope that time will never come, lor then production will cease and 
paralysis seize upon the country, and it wUl go down, down among the 
semi-barbarous and uncommercial nations, in which direction I be- 
lieve the votes of the majority on this floor are calculated to send it. 

Why, sir, as long as it is easier to loll at the sea-side than it is to delve 
in the dark depths of the mine ; as long as it is more agreeable to lead 
a life of elegant ease than to toil in the factory, the field, and the 
f oundery ; as long as money wUl buy immunity from labor and can be 
exchanged for the necessities and luxuries of life, so long will you 
hear the cry re-echoed throughout this land that more money is 
wanted. The very fact that money is wanted is what stimulates 
legitimate enterprise, endeavor, and energy. 

Suppose you vote |lO,000 apiece to-day to every man in the coun- 
try, what would be the result ? The desire to borrow would cease 
when all were thus supplied, but about that time it would be discov- 
ered that the money was absolutely worthless, and the refrain of 
" more money" would change to the more sensible one of " better 
money." 

Mr. President, I had not intended to say a word at this time, except 
to ask the Senator from Indiana a question ; but now, although I 
have been betrayed into somewhat extended remarks, I desire to say 
something further. 

I sympathize heartily with the debtors of all sections of the coun- 
try. I sympathize with all those who, terapti'd by the surperabuu- 
dance of money, have embarked in experiments and speculations that 
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have proved disastrous, and who now find themselves burdened with 
debts for whieli they have nothing to show. I know it wouhl be very 
agreeable as weU as profitable for them to have the volume of this 
paper currency increased, and its purchasing power thereby dimin- 
ished; in other words, to make property j;o up and money go down, 
so that they conld gc t the latter easily and pay their debts without in- 
convenience ; and I would almost be persuaded to vote with their 
friends here, if I was sure that they would get out of debt ; but the 
very moment yon issne this additional cnrrency and they see prop- 
erty rising in price from day to day, will not these reckless risk- 
takers mistake it again for prosperity ? ^Vill they not think they are 
getting rich, and use the increase in the jirice of their property as an 
additiimal margin to run further in debt ? I fear these will be the 
resnlts. lam afraid the remedy proposed will not reach the disorder 
at all. I hope the Senate will decide to stand by the integrity of the 
country. No governmeht, no people, can be prosperous that ignores 
the proposition that honesty is the best policy ; that essays, by any sort 
of legislation, to disturb the relationship between del)tor and creditor; 
that tells the creditor that the hard day's work he has already performed 
and loaned to the debtor shall be repaid by half a day's work on the 
part of the latter; that attempts to "coin money in that false cruci- 
ble called debt," and legalizes robbery by enacting that the base 
resnlt shall be a legal tender. 

If money is scarce, I ask in the n;ime-of common sense, why will 
not people give more for it ? ^Vhy do not the values of property in 
this country bear some just relation to the values of property all over 
the world? Why, sii-, the premium on gold does>not fully show the 
<lepreciation of this paper ; and there is the difficulty. I dilfered from 
nearly every Senator on this floor in the reasons which induced me 
to support the amendment introduced by the Senator from New Jer- 
sey, [Mr. Fkelinghoysex. ] The objection was made by friends of 
that amendment that it would have a tendency to make gold rise in 
price. Now, sir, I say gold ought to rise. Every other commodity in 
this country — butchers' meat, groceries, provisions — everything that 
enters into domestic use has risen, so that in relation to them greeu' 
backs are really at a depreciation of fully 40 per cent., while in rela- 
tion to gold, which has been shorn of one of its chief uses by being 
demonetized, the same greenbacks are at a depreciation of only 10 or 
12 per cent. The effect of this is to discourage mining enterprises 
and depress mining interests. If the Government ever intends to 
resume specie payments these interests should be stimulated and 
encouraged by every legitimate means. 

There is no demand for gold in this country beyond the small amoimt 
necessary to pay the duties on imports and the interest on the national 
debt. When I come here from Nevada with gold and silver — the only 
money in circulation there — and find that it is too low in price, I can- 
not help it. In order to get its full value I must engage in foreign 
trade, become a gambler in the gold-room, or leave this country and 
go to France, England, or some other country where gold is the stand- 
ard and circulates at its full value. If I stay here I must trade it for 
paper at a premirun of from 10 to 12 per cent., which, as I said before, 
is much less than the difference between paper and es'ery other com- 
modity. I have no remedy. I must submit to the loss. It is to the 
interest of this country that the real depreciation of paper should be 
exactly measured by the premium on gold. That this is not the case 
there are examples all around us to prove. That no good does or can 
result from this state of things can be easily demonstrated. For ex- 
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ample", suppose one thousand wagons can be made to-day in this 
country at |100 apiece ; as gold stands now the foreigner who would 
like to purchase them and thus give us an export trade to balance off 
some of our imports could pay for them with $90,000. But he can 
get them for $85,000 in a country where gold circulates as money, and 
this country loses the business. Now suppose gold should go up to 
125, where it really belongs, in that case he could pay for the same 
wagons with $80,000 in gold tod still not disturb the relation 
between paper and anything else in the country. This would make 
possible an export trade that is not possible now, owing to the depre- 
ciation of gold. In other words, gold is the cheapest thing in this 
country, and the commodities sent here from every portion of the 
earth seek that in exchange in preference to anything else we pro- 
duce. We can export nothing so readily as gold. It is the cheapest 
commodity we have, and is therefore in the greatest demand for exi)or- 
tatioii. ' 

Gentlemen ask, "How will you get the gold with which to resume 
specie payments?" As a general proposition, I would say that the Gov- 
ernment should hoard gold ; that it should take no part ih the gold 
gambling of this country. I admit it would be a great inj ustice to 
the debtor to say that specie payments shall be resumed immedi- 
ately, because he contracted his debt when currency was worth about 
what it is to-day, and it would not be just to make him pay in an 
appreciated currency. But he has to pay some time. I would put it 
off three years, and say that on the 1st day of January or the 1st day 
of July, 1877, the greenbacks, the national legal-tenders, should be 
redeemed, either ii^ bonds or in gold, at the option of the Government, 
and destroyed, and at the same time I would repeal the legal-tender 
clause as to all debts contracted after that time. This would be con- 
traction, and would cause a reduction in the price of everything. 
Without such contraction the maintenance of the specie standard 
would be impossible. The effect of that would be to make the con- 
dition-precedent to a return to specie payments. Unless we make 
these conditions-precedent, unless we fix that time certain in the 
future, the people will never commence to prepare for it, and will 
never be more ready than they are to-day. • 

It is as though you were owing a certain debt and yon asked your 
creditor when you should pay it, and he should say, "Well, pay it 
by and by; pay it almost anytime." The debtor' is never ready to 
pay a debt when that is the understanding. But if you are told the 
exact time when the debt is to be paid, yon will put your house in 
order and get ready to pay it. If you will fix a time for resumption, 
it will not be the Government alone that will resume ; that will be 
the least and easiest part of it. Eesumption will take place on the 
part of the people of the country. If the Secretary of the Treasury 
alone were to redeem, he would be a shining mark against whom all 
the banking-houses of the world could make their combinations, and 
Wall street would assist in the work. They could and would make 
comers on him in gold, but they could not make comers on forty 
millions of people. When the people knew that gold was to be the 
currency of the country at any stated time, each man would have 
his little amount of gold and it would flow into the country in a 
thousand Pactolian streams. There would be no doubt about it. The 
people would be ready. Gold will be found all over this countrv 
when you do not banish it ; when you permit it to circulate ; wheii 
yon give it its true function. 

Capital will not remain with any people, unless it is fostered by 
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thrift, by exact transactions, by just laws and tlu'ir faitliful observ- 
ance, by energy, enterprise, prudence, and economy. It demands that 
labor shall be respected, and idleness reprobated. It abides with a 
community that lives upon its earnings and not upon its debts. It 
exacts protection, that it shall not be wrested from its rightful owner, 
either by violence, vicious statutes, or doubtful coustructiou of the 
Constitution. 

Perhaps the South, which has within a few years experienced <a 
great change in its whole social fabric, has not yet entirely adjusted 
itself to the conditions I have named. It would be strange, indeed, 
if it had. But the sooner its people see in them the way to success, 
the sooner they will see the dawn of returning prosperity. 

Loans on uncultivated lands have never been considered very de- 
sirable investments, more than upon salubrious climate or unutilized 
water courses. The long loans which maybe requited to enable well- 
applied industry to anticipate at times the products of its fields 
■would never be extended by the banks of circulation now asked for. 
These must come from savings-banks, which require no charter from 
Government, but are the outgrowth of an industrious and economi- 
cal people. The land-owners of the South, though they fully realize 
that slavery is abolished, do not yet appreciate the new requirements 
of the great change in their industrial system. They have yet to 
learn that land alone is not productive enough to pay interest on 
nearly its value, besides wages and profits. The farmer must ab- 
solutely own the land he cultivates and must «ot be at the mercy of 
money-lenders. His true way to get money is by the sale of so much 
of his land as will enable him profitably to cultivate what is left. 
What avails it for the owner of two or three thousand acres of land 
to do nothing and say, " Well, it is a singiftar thing we have not 
more money ; we ought to have more money, because we want to hire 
somebody to work, and we want the money to use as capital." If they 
want money very badly, they should, as I have said, sell some of their 
land. Let them sell at the present prices, if they can ; if they can- 
not, they should reduce the prices until sonibody besides themselves 
shall see that it is a good bargain and be, induced to buy. That is 
the way they do the world over. 

The refusal of men with money to buy property at the extravagant 
estimate of its value by the owner is no evidence of hard times or of 
the scarcity of money. Money is plenty enough to buy things at 
their actual value, but the buyer must have something to say about 
the price he will give. It really seems childish for people to hold on 
convulsively to land and other property at double price, and then won- 
der that with them money is scarce and hard to be obtained. Money 
would have to be plentiful indeed, and correspondingly cheap and 
worthless, if sellers alone werejto fix the amount they should receive ; 
that is to say, if a man with something to sell were to make the bar- 
gain for both sides. That is what is the matter in this country 
to-day. You have property inflated to a tremendous pitch, and the 
cry that comes here for more money means about this : "We are 
worth so much property ; our land is worth so much, and we know 
it ; but we cannot find anybody with money who is foolish enough to 
give us our price." Come down with your prices and you will find 
plenty of money. You never wiU find anybody with money who will 
give it to you. The man who would be foolish enough to give present 
prices for property would not have any money long. He would soon 
get rid of it. 

I should like some gentleman who Is in favor of an increase of the 
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ourreney to tell me, first, it the people have confidence in this great 
Government, how it is that this money is depreciated; and, secondly, 
if the people need more money so badly, why they do not show a dis- 
position to decrease the prices of property they offer in exchange for 
it. The demand for more currency is to float these balloons of infla- 
tion. There can be no other explanation of it. 

It does seem to me that this proposed increase of the currency is 
the most high-handed measure ever attempted by any legislative 
body on earth. It is precisely like the proceeding of the Prussian 
king when he debased the coin of the realm ; it is like what occurred 
in 1695 in England, when disreputable people clipped the coin ; with 
this difference, that we see no manifestation here of the courage and 
virtue of Frederick the Great, who, after distress had passed, honestly 
restored the standard; or of the wisdom and justice of William the 
Third, who, under, the inspiration of Newton and Locke, Somers and 
Montague, in the midst of a great war, called in the mutilated coin 
and replaced it with other of fuU value. 

Senators tell us that the balance of trade is against us ; that we 
have too much money to pay in interest on our bonds, and for our 
duties on imports, and all that sort of thing. Sir, the balance of trade 
is never against a country unless it is selling its credit, unless it is 
selling its notes and bonds abroad at a discount and investing the 
proceeds in unproductive enterprises, as our municipal, county. State, 
and national governments have been doing. There can be no balance 
of trade against us, unless we admit that our people are much more 
simple than the people of any other portion of the world. 

What makes up the trade of a country ? It is the trade of individ- 
uals. ■ The balance of trade is never .against me, because I do not buy 
anything that I do not ^ant to buy, and never pay anything more 
for a thing than I think it is worth. Therefore the trade is just even. 
I really think I have a little the best of it, and the person who trades 
with me thinks he has the best of it, and probably both of us are right 
when our respective needs are considered. So it is with a nation. 
But when you sell your credit abroad and mortgage the future pros- 
perity and productiveness of the country, like a spendthrift heir antici- 
pating an inheritance, then I admit the balance of trade may be against 
you, but I do not think the printing of more paper promises will cure 
the evil. 

We are told that we cannot get back to specie payments because the 
balance of trade is against ns; but we reply that the balance of trade 
is against us because we do not get back to specie payments. Give 
us the money that the world recognizes to regulate our trade and the 
balance of trade will take care of itself. 

With this redundancy of money, the financial reports of the market 
showing that it is a drug in New York, commanding but 4 or 5 per 
cent., and equally plenty in every commercial center of the United 
States, the borrowers dictatiugabnost their own terms, how is it that 
this money does not seek the great opportunities for investment which 
we are assured are to be found in the Southern and Western States ? 

I was talking a day or two since with a distinguished gentleman 
from a Southern State, and said to him, " You have a great deal of 
money and you live in that section ; what do you do with your money ? 
You say you want more money in your region." He answered, " I 
have my money invested some in Central, and so on," naming a variety 
of stocks. " But," said I, " why do you not place your money in those 
investments that you say promise such great returns?" " Well," re- 
plied he, " I do not want any of it myself, but I am in hopes that 
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8onlel)Ocly will go down there with monoy and invest it in that way. 
None of it for me, because there is no security." [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen will learn by and by that high interest and scarce money, 
if there are synonyms in the language, mean bad security. That is just 
what they mean and nothing else. The only way to be in a condition 
to give security and obtain money thereon in a community is by in- 
dustry, by labor, by obedience to law, by thrift, and a careful hus- 
banding of resources. Why, sir, in any congressional district in the 
United States, if men will be industrious and will save their money, and 
can operate on some legitimate financial basis, two, three, or four years 
are sufficient to make money plenty in that section. 

I say to the farmers and planters of the South that the fluctuating 
currency they are using increases the price of everything that goes 
into the production of their crops, while everything they produce is 
paid for at prices regulated by the price of gold. 

It is a suggestive fact that the average price of wheat has been less 
for the last three years than it was for the three years prior to 1861, 
and the same is true of nearly all the principal products of the soil. 
Thus the farmer is not benefited by high prices in any particular 
whatever. He is cheated all jthe time. Then the manufacturer, by 
overproducing, finds himself in debt with a large amount of goods on 
hand — a large amount of estimated values ; but if called upon sud- 
denly, as he IS apt to be in these panics, for money, he cannQt respond, 
he cannot sell, because the country is already supplied and the market 
overstocked under the unhealthy stimulus of our diseased financial 
system. 

I protest with all the energy of my nature against any further in- 
crease of paper money. Honor and policy, principle and interest, are 
alike arrayed against it. There are neither arguments nor precedents 
in its favor. Everything is against it — experience, philosophy, and 
fact. ^ A doubtful and lame expedient in time of war, defensible only 
on the dangerous plea of necessity, it can have no excuse whatever 
in time of peace, and must be regarded as an alarming usurpation. 
A state of profound peace has reigned for nearly ten years through- 
out the land, with no immediate menace of war. With a climate and 
soil unsurpassed, with a population as enterprising, industrious, and 
ingenious as any upon the face of the earth, we see to-day, instead of 
the prosperity which these conditions commonly insure, the indus- 
tries of the country paralyzed, trade stagnant, and distrust prevail- 
ing everywhere. The cause for this can be found nowhere except in 
the inferior and vicious agent used for stimulating the industries, 
effecting the exchanges, and distributing the wealth of the country. 

I regard this question as one of the most serious and important 
that ever pressed upon Congress and the coimtry. Its solution in- 
volves the material and moral welfare of the nation. An inflation of 
the currency, instead of being a remedy for our present evils, would 
aggravate them all. It would unsettle values, put an embargo on 
legitimate trade, and, in the end, again paralyze the industries which 
it might temporarily stimulate. It would force merchants, in self- 
defense, to become speculators and gamblers, while most of the capi- 
tal of the banks of the country would be employed in adjusting the 
winnings and losings of the stock-board and gold-room. It would 
encourage national and individual extravagance, the results of which 
would probably be to precipitate repudiation and bankruptcy. 

I have neither time nor inclination to make comparative estimates 
of the amount of money in circulation pen- capita in this and other 
commercial countries. There can be no doubt that there is a redun- 
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danoy of it whenever the market price of gold is above its mint price. 
This philosophic truth was established beyond cavil by the report of 
the bullion committee of the British Parliament in 1809. The GoV- 
emment has no more to do with the amount of money in circulation 
than it has with the amount of air in circulation. Let it but per- 
form one of its highest dutiesjlet it repeal the barbarous law of 1862, 
by which paper money was declared a legal tender in the pa^yment 
of debts ; let it retire its promises, Irtod restore the world's money, the 
constitutional money, the only t4A\ money, and permit it to per- 
form the functions for which it was intended, and the volume will 
be regulated by laws as unerring as those which keep the heavenly 
bodies in their places. 

While there may be a variety of ways, there are but two general 
roads between which to choose; the one leading toward inflation, the 
other toward contraction. The former appears easy and inviting ; 
the latter steep and rugged. But in the end, so surely as effect fol- 
lows cause, contraction will lead to safety, honor, prosperity, happi- 
ness, and life; while inflation will surely lead to dishonor, misery, 
and decay. 

I am yet unwilling to believe that this Senate, representing a proud 
and sensitive nation, beset by embarrassments, will tolerate a prop- 
osition calculated to increase existing evils, and in the main by the 
very means by which they were originally engendered. 



